During the late 1960s, as networks of 
alternative human service agencies and 
groups working for social change de 
veloped in America, three levels of 
information-processing need became ap- 
parent 

In dealing with staff, clients, and 
community, a typical organization needed 
easily-accessible and continuously- 
updated information about a great variety 
of persons, activities, informational and 
other resources, etc. Within cach network 
of groups of some particular sort, the 
same need was experienced, often the 
network's evolution depended vitally 
upon its satisfying this need, as did the 
local work of each group. Finally. as net- 
works multiplied and their works de- 
veloped, the same need appeared among 
them as a collectivity: how could the 
whole be accessed to itself? 
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Primitive answers to these needs ap- 
peared in the filin: 
cies, in networkin 


systems of local agen 

newsletters, and in 
such ventures of inter-network accessing 
as the many Peoples’ Yellow Pages. But 
other answers were being explored. In 
1971, Project One, the first modern 


“‘warchouse community,”" came together 
in San Francisco. In its huge, converted 
fifty groups, covering the 
change-spectrum from prison reform, to 
community media, to artists and video- 
freaks, to a free school, to legal aid, were 
hived together. bringing the many cur- 
rents of information and work they rep- 
resented into an intense interplay. It was a 
partial answer to the problem and poten- 
tial of accessing the whole to itself, but 
promising enough so that the warehouse 
community form was explored in many 
cities through the mid-1970s 


warchouse, 
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It was fitting, then, in the very 
basement of Project One, a small group of 
technological visionaries were at work on 
tools which promised new powers to meet 
such informational needs (and quite a 
variety of others). The men and women of 
Resource One were no razzle-dazzle 
crew, but a bunch of pragmatic kids at 
play with a cumbersome, antiquated 
XDS-940 computer scrounged from a 
friendly corporation. Intent on turning 
cybernetic technology to direct commu- 
nity service and guided by clear political 
insights rare in the cybernetic field, by 
1974 they had developed a system called 
Community Memory, as remarkable and 
luminous in its implications as it was sim- 
ple and funky in its first field test 

Like any tool, computers are no wiser 
than their users" intentions, and we have 
hardly begun to explore what uses we 
might make of them. Most people's ex- 
perience with them is still limited to hav- 
ing had information about themselves or 
their activities processed by higher au- 
thorities. It takes a leap of imagination for 
a small service-agency of change-group 
even to grasp that the information- 
processing power so recently employed 
only at high cost by governmental agen- 
cies, retail chains, etc., has quite sud- 
denly become accessible, in compact and 


felatively cheap form, and might be used 
to better Iiandle many of its routine needs, 
from file storage and resource library to 
addressing mailings 

But the uses of Community Memory 
proved to be of a higher, more social na- 
ture, evident even in the first, elemental 
experiment. To the central processor 
(’computer"’) in Resource One, phone 
lines connected three peripheral terminals 
placed in public locations (stores, a li- 
brary). The terminals included a keyboard 
and a print-out, which anyone could use 
to enter information into or retrieve from 
a common data base. At first attendants 
helped people to become familiar with the 
system. Soon this function was taken over 
by the local communities of users, and by 
the system’s own instructional programs 
What may well have been the world’s first 
public infor 


prototype of a free-standin 
mation utility went into operation for a 
year 

One dimension of cybernetic systems is 
their hardware; recent advances have 
made available cheap, dependable, 
‘smart’’ peripheral equipment which 
make more extensive, networked" ver 
sions of Community Memory radically 
more practical. But the heart of any sys: 
tem is its software, and Community 
Memory's programming made it much 
more than the computerized bulletin 
board that its funky data-base made it 
seem at first glance, Community Mem- 
Ory’s program was interactional, It wel 
comed the user, helped teach her or him 
how to use the physical equipment, how 
to search for data, how to enter it. In par 
ticular, Community Memory was pro- 
grammed to allow and to teach the user to 
create the very categories by which in 
formation was ordered, stored, and made 


visible (accessible) to other users. This 
Principle was essential to the political 
character of Community Memory, mak 

ing it a fully free and democratic utility 

Though the first field trial of Commu 

nity Memory was tiny, serving at most 
150 users a day, the simplest sorts of uses 
that larger open public information sys- 
tems can serve were evident from the be: 

ginning. Goods, services and other re- 
sources were offered for sale or exchange, 
in a medium more flexible and immediate 
than the newspaper want-ads. But a truly 
Open system holds richer possibilities 
Musicians looking for practice-partners or 
others to form groups found each other, 
fide-pools and study-groups organized 
themselyes. Poems and political sermons 
Were entered in the data-pool, with new 
categories announced for those who 
wished to pursue them, Commentaries on 
these and commentari-s on commentaries 
began to accumulate and be read and 
shared-in by special audiences. All of this 


in a public, self-organized and freely 
evolving version of the nominally more 
sophisticated experiments in computer 
teleconferencing on specific topics being 
then undertaken by various governmental 
and private agencies 

Every cybernetic system has a political 
character, not merely in the uses to which 
it is put but intrinsic in the very hardware 


and software which enable its uses. Com 
puters of yore were massive, expensive, 
usable only by large, high-budget 
(bureaucratic) agencies with battalions of 
specialized technicians. Quite suddenly 
this condition has reversed, computer 
power becoming rapidly public. But the 
science-and-art of programming as de 
veloped in conjunction with the early 
hardware and uses, remains unchanged in 
its political character and still dominates 
the scene. The programs most people en 
counter (even in TV game sets, let alone 
in commercial or governmental hands) 
lead them through pre-determined 
routines or deliver pre-packaged data, 
originated or otherwise controlled by 
central sources or powers. In general they 
have no control over the way data from or 
bout them are acquired and used, nor any 
way to alter or enrich the very programs 
themselves. In all this, several species of 
powerlessness are perpetuated; such pro- 
gramming is perhaps most useful as a tool 
reinforcing authoritarian systems, unless 
it is balanced with programming of a dif. 


ferent sort 


run. It was a fully democratic, fully de 

centralized information system. Power to 
put information in public reach and to 
draw on information was available to 
anyon rdless of their financial, or- 
ganizational or social status. No central 
authority provided the information, edited 
it, censored it, determined who could 
know what, or certified what was true. No 
central authority or agency mediated 
people's direct communication and trans 


te 


actions with each other 

To put it so is to say that fully open 
information systems are potent tools of 
anarchy — not of mindless muddle, but of 
delicate and complex self-organizing pro 
cesses which might quite transform soci 
ety. The alternative is familiar in all our 
past experiences with “‘broadcast’* 
media, electronic and other Through 
books, journalism, radio, TV, school, 
Messages are broadcast from a few to 
many; most citizens without special 
means cannot make any information or 
message, besides a want-ad, visible to 
many others. Information is power, and 
the distribution of **broadeast power" has 
pretty much followed the distribution of 
economic/political power in our society; 
what may be said in public is always sub 
ject to strong constraints, even in left 
wing journals. All this is not simply 
pro-forma suthoritarian stuff; it is also the 
very glue that holds our present culture 
together. Should we come to depend sig 
nificantly on communications media 


By contrast, the programming of 
Community Memory was radically free 
and radically interactional. Future public 
memory systems may well be ‘‘convi- 
vial" in the fullest sense, teaching their 
users to maintain and repair them, and 
offering further human and other re- 
sources for this through their data-banks, 
But Community Memory’s social/ 
political character was evident in the trial 


which enable people to make directly ac 
cessible to each other the full range of 
what they have to communicate, freely 
and democratically, to broad publics and 
to quite specialized “‘minipublics’* and 
self-organizing groups — we should ex 
pect many of our political, educational, 
cultural, efc. processes to be quite trans 

formed. 
This is putting the prospect at its grand 
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suggest that a public information utility 
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f.o.b. five years from now, would be ap. 
proximately half a year’s military budget 
to put the entire system in operation on a 
national scale, and perhaps a quarter as 
much annually thereafter 

That's all it would cost, folks; it's 
surely the greatest technological bargain 
of our time. We have the capacity, the 
empty tool, within our grasp, This poten- 
tial is an historical event of the deepest 
order come upon us quite suddenly — no 
more than dreamed of when I was a boy, 
made real only this year. The technology, 
the abstract but quite real capability, are 
here before we have even begun to grasp 
what they mean and what we might use 


them for, beyond doing our customary 
things more effectively. Yet what Radio 
Shack’s 4,000 outlets are now so cheerily 
pushing, with their $599 personal com. 
Puter special, is not only the usual blind 
wheel of (private) corporate profit, but the 
tools which, wisely used, could enable a 
radical step in the collectivization of con 
Sclousness and the democratization of re 
lationships — both being key processes of 
human (cultural) evolution, which a full 
community memory would extend 

Of course our main problems have less 
to do with lack of information than with 
not knowing what information to use or 
how to use it. No machines’ will get us 
wisdom, though they may facilitate our 
contact with wise advisors. For many, 
adrift or swamped in information over 
load, the prospect of access to more 
seems numbing. But we do depend on 
data, and might as well manage it with 
B00d tools. With or without the grandiose 
Context above, any network of commu 
nity groups that deals with much infor 
mation and depends on communicative 
interactions has reason now to be in 
terested in creating its own smaller open 
collective memory, until a public one 
comes along to use 

Readers interested in network theory 
may appreciate the pocency of a tool — a 
network of “smart™* terminals — that is 
isomorphic to the system it serves, and 


the observation that a network of 
change-agents/agencies is in effect a de- 
centralized conversation of self-directed 
learners, which profits by facilitation with 
appropriate tools. Indeed we should ex- 
pect a network’s use of a communal 
memory to further decentralize it (as well 
as bring its many elements into “closer” 
interplay), since many of the administra- 
tive and communicative functions which 
lead networks to have centers could be 
handled through whole-network proces 
ses 

As for the practical uses to which 
network of groups like the more than 
forty diverse service agencies of the San 
Diego Community Congress, or the scat 
tered neighborhood health clinics of a 
city, or the widely-dispersed headquarters 
of ecological activist alliances might 
put their own collective memory, these 
begin with the collectivization of the 
routine “‘in-house"’ uses to which indi 
vidual groups can put their own small 
computers. The virtues of uniform, effi- 
cient accounting and payroll programs, of 
well-ordered and continually-updateable 
data inventories, apply to chang 
agencies as much as to big business. The 
mailing-lists, funding sources, rosters of 
people with special skills, flow-charts of 
where to refer whom for what, lists of 
other agencies and their activities, and 
other routine masses of data on which op. 


erations depend can be more effectively 
organized with computer systems 

But the fuller force of even this routine 
reorganization appears only as the 
memories of individual groups are linked 
into a common memory and utility 
Whole-network coordination of book 
keeping and fundraising efforts becomes 
Possible, without loss of “local’’ control; 
sub-networks gain access to easy sharing 
and summary of data for collective pro 
jects, Having a shared bank of information 
and resources to draw on does more than 
simply greatly extend the resources known 
to any single group. It relieves each group 
of the constant necessity to be tracking 
down information, people, etc., already 
known elsewhere, and frees it to more ef- 
fectively maintain and develop its own un 
duplicated contributions to the common 
memory. A real-time, collectively 
maintained network ‘‘calendar™’ becomes 
Possible, announcing (with cues to the ap. 
propriate audiences) not only all scheduled 
events of interest within the network 
cach group's doings, meetings large and 
small, special events, days to file for IRS 
status but the running status of such 
works-in-progress as legislative bills, 
Negotiations with civic agencies, and court 
cases and their implications, as well as 
bulletins of any sort, 

All this is only the simplest, most 


rudimentary form of collective empow- 
erment through well-organized sharing of 
information that @ live-time collective 
memory makes possible for a network of 
groups. It is similar enough to the uses of 
computer-networks by retail chains, law 
enforcement agencies, ete., to perhaps 
faise confusion about its political charac- 
ter, But the tool itself is neutral, and can 
as well be used for one purpose as 
another. The ability to keep track of a 
whole system's interaction patterns is no 
less valuable to a network of health clinics 
concerned with epidemiology and as- 
sessment of service-needs and impacts 
than it is to the telephone company, and 
the luxuries of computer teleconferencing 
which RAND et. al. are exploring now 
can as well be used by a network of ap- 
Propriate technology groups discussing 
the applications of a new solar cell for 
months, or by & network of social action 
groups coordinating strategy and demands 
during an intense week, in a continental 
discussion on view everywhere 

Yet a truly open memory system makes 
possible much deeper forms of collective 
empowerment than the examples so far 
suggest. Their key is the political charac 
ter of the system's program. It is neces- 
sary to state the principle firmly, both to 
clarify the confusion above and to enable 
Us to distinguish the other sorts of collec 
live memory-systems which networks 
might explore from true Community 
Memories, fully open as democratic in 
formation systems. The principle is that 
any member of the community is free to 
contribute and draw upon information, 
and free to name, describe and address it 
as s/he will.* This principle seems quite 
natural and unremarkable when we think 
of a network of groups in cooperation, or 
a good conversation, Its political force, 
and the socially-solvent character of open 
memory systems, become clearer when 
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*And, more fully, free also to enter new oub 
Programs in the system's programming. The ways in 
which information can be responsibly crased from a 


community memory are too complex to discuss 


here. 
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we consider their application first within 
individual groups, and then as interfacing 
tools between groups and their social en- 
vironments. 

If access to terminal(s) is adequate, the 
“‘internal"* uses to which a single group or 
Organization can put a memory program 
are limited mainly by how much informa- 
tion its members are willing to share 
freely, and by how intensely they pursue 
their “information processing*’ through it. 
In a clinic, diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures could be made as accessible to 
nurses and paramedics as to doctors. All 
the administrative functions of a commu- 
nity education exchange could be handled 
through teachers and learners actively 
using such a program. Its use by a tradi- 
tional college would shrivel the adminis- 
trative structure to reasonable scale. Were 
more information about how-to-do and 
who-to-see-for-what freely available, al- 
most any organization would become 
more democractic, and more fully a col- 
lective endeavor, since it is precisely the 
limited access to and control of such 
routine vital data which establishes much 
of the typically-hierarchical power struc- 
ture of even good-willed organizations. In 
such ways, by democratizing information, 
truly open systems tend to dissolve cus- 
tomary social distinctions and certain con- 
ditions of authority, opening the way to 
their self-organizing reconstitution. The 
prospects of truer collectivity appear most 
dramatically, for individual groups, in 
their governance, their ways of making 
decisions. For example, full access to de- 
tails about the budget’s planning and cur- 
rent negotiations with the city over job 
cutbacks is available to cach staff member, 
and if the agency"s memory itself has 
served as the running, open forum of de- 
bate and strategy, the staff that mects to- 
gether may be more prepared and inclined 
to reach collective consensus, 

All these examples of *“democratizing 
empowerment”’ apply as well to networks 
of groups as to groups. But the most ex- 
citing and uncertain potentials of such 
open memory s} stems lie not even in such 
“‘in-house”’ uses, but rather in their 
employment as public utilities to imerface 
groups and networks with the fuller com- 
munities whom their practices involve. 
The neighborhood clinic might well use its 
terminals to make the doctors” knowledge 
available not only to the nurse but to the 
“patient, and use them in more ways 
besides to become 2 resource and encour- 
agement for his or her own self-directed 
treatment and learning about health. Were 
its terminals fully open, they might well 
accumulate well-indexed nutritional in- 
formation from a community more in- 
terested in this subject than the clinic's 
doctors, of interest to health-seckers and 
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medics alike. The open terminals of a 
school or learning-exchange would ac- 
cumulate evaluations of specific teachers 
and courses, to guide both student and 
teacher and whoever holds theapurse- 
strings, and evaluations of the student's 
work by non-school sources chosen by the 
student, equal with the school’s judgment 
and his/her own account, Ina fuller system 
open to conversation the distinctions 
among “‘teacher’’ and **student"* would 


quite dissolve as ideas and positions were 
debated in an anafchic community of 
learning. 3 


Similar possibilities appear for almost 
any other social service or change group/ 
network. Creative use of an open memory 
in the larger community can help to dis- 
solve the distinction between the 
informed/qualified specialist and the 
helpless, dumb layperson, the activist and 
the audience. It can open the categories of 
information-providers, and transform the 
group's (network's) function to being the 
facilitator of a community learning pro- 
cess. As a fully-public forum for feedback 
and judgments by the whole community 
affected, it offers a more direct and radical 
accountability than service agencies are 
accustomed to facing, and both encour- 
ages and facilitates detailed client- 
responsiveness, as well as participation by 
the affected community in the decision- 
making of the organization itself. In all 
such ways and more, the active use of open 
memory systems in public interface 
promises to be, quite in itself, socially 
transformational. 

All this is speculation, but scarcely 
science-fiction, being barely in advance of 
its time. The original Community Memory 
experiment was dismantled at the end of 
1974. Even as its designers retired to de- 
velop hardware and software more suited 
to the task, other groups in Vancouver, 
Boston, New Hampshire were organizing 


field-tests of kindred computer-~ 
networking systems (though perhaps none 
so purely insistent on the full freedom of a 
public information utility). It is likely that 
the first use of a collective computerized 
memory by a network of community- 
based human service agencies of social 
action groups will occur by 1980. **Com- 
munity Memory" is now a trademark of 
the Community Memory Project which is 
continuing to develop a new version of the 
computerized community information ex- 
change. The Community Memory Project 
anticipates that one node (ten to twenty 
terminals plus a central’ computer) will be 
running as a public utility in a local 
neighborhood in a S.F. bay area commun- 
ity in 1979.* Should it seem promising, 
many more will follow in short order, for 
the technology will be widely available, 
Many different ways of programming 
network, internal, and public-interface 


“ uses will be explored. Most will be orga- 


nized as less-than-fully-open systems, less 
to avoid the positively subversive poten- 
tials of open systems than to avoid all the 
“‘negative"’ problems of mis-information, 
accountability, etc., with which any open 
system must deal. Yet these problems 
must be embraced, as part of pursuing 
those potentials. The truth is that no one 
knows what we might do with the new 
tools we have developed; the powers and 
dangers they offer remain to be explored. 
Each network that experiments with col- 
lective memory, each commercial infor- 
mation utility designed by Bell Telephone 
or IBM, faces a choice: to perpetuate the 
social forms and political culture of the 
past by re-creating media in which the 
power to receive, provide and control in- 
formation and communication is hicrar- 
chical, or to enable the exploration of new 
forms and ways, through democratizing 
this power. 

Of all groups in our society, networks 
concemed with democratic participation 
and social transformation ought perhaps to 
be the most senstive about the political 
character of the collective memory pro- 
grams they (and other elements of society) 
will use. It is not too early — indeed, it 
may already be too late — to insist that any 
system described as a “community mem- 
ory” or “public information utility’ em- 
body, for the community of its users, the 
full principles of open access and un- 
mediated interaction that marked the 
original Community Memory experiment, 
forthe sake of the democratizing potentials 
that they open. 


*Ingsiries should be directed to Sandy Emerson, Co 
Village Design, Box 996, Berkeley, Ca., 94701. 


